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CROWNED. 


By F. Langbridge. 


Dig the root of circumstance; 
Feed the famished ground; 
Grow one rose on briery chance; 
And thou shalt be crowned. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A municipal woman suffrage bill has 
been introduced in the French Senate. 


The State Universities of Louisiana 
and Texas have chosen woman suf- 
frage as the subject for their inter- 
collegiate debate. Texas takes the 
affirmative. 


S. S. McClure and T. C. McClure, 
editors of McClure’s Magazine, have 
signed the writers’ petition for woman 
suffrage; also the manager and five 
editors of the Minneapolis News and 
six editors of the Associated Press, in 
addition to Mr. Melvin Stone, the man- 
ager. 


Miss Christabel Pankhurst an- 
nounces that the suffragettes will use 
no more militant tactics until they 


have tried peaceful persuasion upon 
the new cabinet. If the cabinet con- 


sents to let the suffrage bill be 
brought to a vote, well and good; if 
not, militant methods will be re- 
sumed. 


Lady Constance Lytton wrote on the 
wall of her cell Thoreau’s words: 
“Under a government that imprisons 
any unjustly, the true place for a just 
man (or woman) is also in prison.” 
Her own account of her prison experi- 
ences will be found in another column. 

Six officers of the New York Anti- 
Suffrage Association called upon Gov. 
Hughes last week, and expressed their 
views. Miss Alice Hill Chittenden 
told the Governor that his interest in 
the preservation of our natural re- 
sources should place him in sympathy 
with the women “who were seeking 
to conserve woman's natural powers 
for the ultimate benefit of coming gen- 
erations.” Judge Lindsey of the Den- 
ver Juvenile Court writes: 

“Equal suffrage certainly has not 
made women any less womanly or 
any less motherly. It does not take 
any mother from her home duties to 
spend the minutes in going to the 
polls, casting her vote, and returning 
to the bosom of her home; but during 
those ten minutes she wields a power 
which is doing more to protect that 
home and all other homes than any 


other power or influence in Colorado. 
. Colorado has the best laws of 


any State in the Union for the care 
and protection of the home and the 
children, the very foundations of the 
republic. We owe this more to wom- 
an suffrage than to any one cause.” 


Woman suffrage tends to conserve 
the children, the most precious of all 
the country’s assets; and does it with- 
out in any way damaging their 
mothers. 


Mr. Robert Luce is to conduct the 
hearing for the Massachusetts  anti- 
suffragists this year instead of Mr. 
Charles R. Saunders. Mr. Luce is a 
good fellow, but he is behind the times 
on the woman question. Some years 
ago he consented to give an address 
on woman suffrage before the College 
Equal Suffrage League of Massa- 
chusetts and explain his objections. 
At the close, questions were asked. 
Mr. Luce had said that women were 
exempt from jury service. One of the 
college women asked if it were noi 
true that doctors, lawyers, ministers 
and several other classes of men were 
exempt from jury service, without be- 
ing debarred from the ballot box. Mr. 
Luce answered, “Yes, but they are not 
exempt because of mental defect.” 
The college woman asked, incredulous- 
ly, “Do you mean that women are ex- 
empt because of mental defect?” Mr. 
Luce answered, “Certainly. Women 
lack the judicial faculty. verybody 
knows that!” 


Former Senator Frank J. Linehan 
has introduced a meritorious bill in 
the Legislature, providing that the 
city of Boston be authorized to estab- 
lish milk distributing stations. 

This will give an opportunity to 
those who have been advocating pure 
milk for the poor to do some effective 
work if they are inclined as philan- 
thropically as before election. 

A very commendable feature of the 
new bill is that the distributing sta- 
tions shall be under the control of the 
Board of Health. If Mr. Jordan is re- 
tained in his present position, as he 
should be, and the bill shall become 
law, there is no question but that 
the new departure will be conducted 
in an honest and efficient manner. 


For the purpose of determining the 
sentiment of the women of New York 
on the question of woman _§ suf- 
frage, Senator Brackett last Tuesday 
introduced in the State Senate a Dill 
day previous to the general election 
providing for a special election on the 
next fall at which all women over 21 
years of age may vote on the question 
whether they shall have the full rights 
of suffrage. In 1895, the Massachu- 
setts Legislature took a referendum 
vote of men and women on the ques- 
tion, “Is it expedient that municipal 
suffrage should be extended to wom- 
en?” The women’s vote stood: Yes, 
22,204; no, 861. 


In his speech at the recent dinner of 
the Kansas Society in New York, Jus- 
tice Brewer affirmed that in morals, 
intelligence and patriotism no State 
goes before Kansas. He said further: 

In 1776 a change in the political life 
of this continent took place. Does the 
fact that a century after—1876—wo- 
man, whose fitness for such a position 
is now conceded, was declared to be 
qualified and legally eligible to con- 
trol public schools, indicate another 
change? Whether that be so or not, 
co-education has ever been the habit 
of radical Kansas, and, further, the 
equal rights of father and mother in 
the care and control of their children 
were affirmed in the Kansas constitu- 
tion. 

The equal guardianship clause in 
the Kansas constitution was drawn 
up by Lucy Stone, at the request of 
a Kansas statesman. 





A ROUND-THE-WORLD SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. 


Miss Mabel E. Sturtevant of Brook- 
field, Mo., winner of the Braun scholar- 
ship, completed the four-year course 
at the high school in three years, 
graduating as valedictorian, and the 
recipient of three scholarships, one in 
Baker University at Lawrence, Kan., 
one in Kansas City University, and 
the Curator’s scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. She spent about 
two years as cashier in a leading busi- 
ness house, then taught for two years, 





leaving to enter Missouri University. 








Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





Copyright, 1891, by 
M. P. Rice 


I go for all sharing the privileges of the government who assist in bear- 


ing its burdens. 


Consequently, I go for admitting all whites to the right 


of suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms, by no means excluding females.— 


Abraham Lincoln, 1836. 


She received the degree of L. L. B., 
the only woman in a class of fifty- 
four who earned this degree. She has 
been a member of the Missouri bar 
since January, having been admitted 
with high credit to herself. She is 
now preparing to travel in the inter- 
ests of original research work, having 
received the scholarship which opens 
the door to every civilized country on 
the globe. The value of the scholar- 
ship is $3,000; the time permitted for 
a tour around the world three years. 
Miss Sturtevant has a bright, self-re- 
liant, earnest face, and will do ample 
justice to her great opportunity. 

Cc. W. 





SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

This plan for the Suffrage 
Hearing at the State House promises 
to be effective. Delegations of women 
representing different 
interests and needs, will present them- 
selves in succession to the Committee, 


year’s 


sorts of work, 


each group having a spokesman who 
will make a short speech showing the 
special point of view of her group. 

The Hearing is on Feb. 23 at 7:30 
P. M. The evening” was secured in 
order that busy women could attend. 
The groups will formed in Ford 
Hall, and they will return there again 
after doing their part at the Hearing. 
We expect a spirited overflow meeting 
at Ford Hall. 


be 





MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Gov. James H. Brady of Idaho, in an 
interview recently given to the New 
York Sun, said: 

Universal suffrage is working splen- 
didly in Idaho. It has a very benefi- 
cial effect on the political and civic 
life of our State. It is not a fad with 
us. We believe that it is the right 
principle and that it ought to be adopt- 
ed by other States 

As guest of honor at the 35th annual 
meeting and dinner the Boston 
branch of the Vassar College Alumnae, 
President David Starr Jordan of Le- 
land Stanford University, made an ad- 
dress in which he advocated suffrage 
for women. Ym a 


of 





THE “WISE ONE.” 


Ernest Thompson-Seton in his new 
book, “Life Histories of Northern 
Animals,” maintains that there is no 
Salic law, even among the elks of the 
Wapiti herd. He says: 

“The individual in that herd who 
can impress on the others that he is 
the wise one—the safe one to follow— 
eventually becomes the leader. Num- 
berless observations show that this 
wise one is not the big bull, but al- 
most invariably an elderly female. 
The big bull might drive them, but 
not lead them. She is the one that 
has impressed the others with the idea 
that she is safe to follow—that she 
will lead into no foot traps; that she 
knows the best pastures and best salt 
licks and the watering places that are 
safe and open all around; that her 
eyes and ears are keen, and that she 
will take good care of herself, and in- 
cidentally of the band. This female 
leadership is common to almost, if 
not all, horned ruminants.” 





LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON’S 
STORY. 


Lady Constance Lytton, in Votes for 
Women, gives the following account of 
her recent experience in Liverpool 
prison: 

Horrified at the cruelties practised 
on two prisoners on remand in Walton 
Gaol, Liverpool, I took part in a pro- 
test meeting outside that prison on 
Jan. 14. 

I took the precaution this time of 
disguising myself, and, under the 
name of Jane Warton, was sentenced, 
with the option of a fine, to fourteen 


days’ imprisonment, with hard labor, | 


on the charge of calling upon the 
crowd to follow me to the governor’s 
house, refusing to desist when called 
upon by the police, and with stone- 
throwing, though without damage. 
Does Not Blame Officials. 
Before bringing myself to state pub- 
licly certain facts with regard to my 
experiences in Walton Gaol, I wish to 
make clear that I accuse no man or 
woman officer there of being by na- 
ture brutal. They are ordinary human 
beings like the rest of us, used to car- 
rying out conscientiously routine du- 
ties under a penal system which 
deliberately aims at the lowering of 
self-respect in the individuals under 
its charge by arbitrary restriction and 
punishment. On this system the light 
of public opinion never shines. The 
gulf fixed between the prisoners and 
those in authority over them is so vast 
and deep that it would require a 
power of imagination, rare in the best 
of us, to bridge it. Is it surprising 
that sometimes the turn of the ma- 


chine causes these human cog-wheels | 
to enact brutalities regardless of the | 


material which they grind? 
An Abhorrent System. 

Such a system is surely abhorrent 
and out of date, but I am concerned 


human 


for the moment not with the system | 


with the exceptional 
If a 


in general, but 
uses to which it has been put. 
reckless government casts into this 
mill a species of law-breaker, in no 
sense criminal, for whom this system 
was never intended, it is not just that 
the snapping and disturbance which 
inevitably result should be laid to the 
door of the officials solely concerned 
with the automatic working of the ma- 


chine. I, therefore, bear them no 
grudge and wish them no ill; other 
officials so placed would probably 
have done the same. But there are 
in Walton Gaol at this minute high- 
minded, heroic, delicately nurtured 
women who are suffering under the 
torments of these ill-applied forces; 
they are helpless and friendless; for 


their sakes and for those who might 
come after them the truth must at all 
costs be told. I do not shirk the nau- 
seating details, for without their de- 
scription how can the general public 
be aware of the facts? 

Forcible Feeding. 

After a hunger strike of nearly four 
days (89 hours) I was fed by force 
without my heart being tested or my 
pulse felt. I was fed twice a day 
through the mouth by means of the 
stomach tube (the mouth being forced 
and kept open by a gag) until my re- 


lease on Sunday morning, Jan. 23. The | 


operation invariably induced vomiting. 
In spite of the first-hand accounts I 
had heard of this process, the reality 
surpassed all that I had anticipated— 
it was a living nightmare of pain, 
horror, and revolting degradation. 
A Dreadful Sensation. 
The sensation is of being strangled, 


; Suffocated by the thrust down of the 


(Continued on page 27.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mayor Kiser of Piqua, O., has ap- 
pointed a woman clerk of the water 
works department, much to the indig- 
nation of a number of men who want- 
ed the position. She has had ten 
years’ experience in the office, and will 
have charge of all the business con- 
nected with it. 

Mrs. F. W. Baumhoff has been ap- 
pointed by the Missouri State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections as 
chairman of the Library Committee 
for the State hospitals and other in- 
stitutions. Mrs. Walter McNabb Mill- 
er, who has been active in the inter- 
ests of pure food in the State, is a 
member of the committee. 

Miss Grace Strachan, one of the dis- 
trict superintendents of schools in 
Greater New York, has just been re- 
elected to that position for the term 
of six years at $5,000 a year. Miss 
Strachan is president of the Interur- 
ban Association of Women Teachers, 
which is fighting for the principle of 
“equal pay for equal work.” 

Miss Helen V. Carson of Bedford, 
Iowa, has entered upon her second 
years’ work as superintendent of the 
high schools at Exira, Iowa. Miss 
Carson is a graduate of Denver Uni- 
versity and is only twenty-two years 
of age, and was recommended by the 
governor of Colorado. She does the 
same work, and as well, as her prede- 
cessor, and receives the same wages. 

Mrs. Minnie Cheseldine was elected 
vice-president and a member of the 
board of directors at a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Madison 
National Bank in London, Ohio. She 
is a member of the London Woman's 
Elective Franchise Association and 
other organizations with altruistic 
purposes, and in addition to her busi- 
|ness ability is an accomplished pian- 
ist. 
| Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton of Cleveland, 
O., the well-known writer and poet, is 
|the friend and lover of the helpless 
| and homeless. Her for “Our 
| Friend—the Dog” and other domestic 
| animals comprise several interesting 
The abused horse, the home- 
less cat, the hungry dog, as well as 
the needy individual, all find in her an 
active and an efficient friend. 

Miss Bessie A. Dwyer is at present 
in the library of Manila, where she 
was sent by the Government to assist 
in establishing libraries in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. She was one of the 
first women to be appointed to a posi- 
tion in the Congressional Library at 
Washington, and by her efficiency 
helped to open the way for women in 
library work. Miss Dwyer is a gradu- 
ate of the Woman's Law School of 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Crystal Eastman, secretary of 
the New York Commission on Employ- 





pleas 


volumes. 





ers’ Liability and Causes of Industrial 
Accidents, read a paper on “The Em- 
| ployers’ Liability Act,” before the New 
|York State Association in session 


frecently in Rochester. Miss Eastman 


}is author of a book on the subject, to 


be published this month by the Rus- 
sell Sax Foundation. She is the 
daughter of Rey. Annis F. Eastman 
the woman minister, who at the death 
of Rev. Thomas K. Beecher succeeded 
to his pastorate. 

Miss Anna Barrows, formerly of 
Boston, is taking a half-year off from 
her position as an instructor at the 


School of Household Arts, Teachers’ 
| College, Columbia University, in New 
York, through the 
West 
tions. 
to her regular class 
Miss Barrows has lectured before sev- 


in order to travel 
among the 
During the winter, 
work at Columbia, 


educational institu- 


in addition 


eral women’s clubs in Massachusetts, 
also the Vermont Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, the Connecticut Association of 
Public School Superintendents, farm- 
ers’ institutes, etc., besides contribut- 
|ing to various publications. During 
her western tour she will give a course 
of lectures at the University of Wis- 
|;consin at Stout Institute, Menominee, 
| Wis., and a series of lectures before 
| clubs in Indiana, Illinois and Michi- 
gan, returning East and to Boston to 
| attend the meetings of farmers’ weeks 
in this State and New Hampshire. 
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LINCOLN. 
All over the country Lincoln's birth- 
While other 
things to his honor are being told, we 


day is being celebrated. 





the suffragists everywhere are 
friends that Lincoln 


hope 


reminding their 


But, even if the bill passes, it will not 
be retroactive, and will not help poor 
Lucy Dugar_ Tillman. This case 
should set many women to re-reading 
“A Modern Madonna.” 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Collier's Weekly says: “Valentine 
was a humble bishop of Rome who 
achieved sainthood by being beaten to 
death on Feb. 14, in the year 278 
A. D.” At the annual feast of the Lu- 
pereal, each Roman youth drew from 
a receptacle the name of a maiden, 
who thereupon became his sweetheart. 
Christianity changed this to the name 
of a saint to become a special object 
of worship. The drawing of patron 
saints became associated with St. Val- 
entine, for it was on Feb. 14 that the 
choice was determined. Also an old 
Knglish tradition says that on Feb. 14 
first their mates. The 


birds chose 


|forms of Valentine verse and Valen- 


was the first prominent public man in| tine pictures are many and complicat- 

America to declare himself in favor |ed; but every good Valentine has in 

of votes for women, and that as far|it the tone of that immortal document 
| 


back as 1836, twelve years before the | 


holding of the first woman's rights con- 
vention. A. S. B. 
A LIE NAILED. 


A Rev. Dr. Underhill 
having said in an 
the City Club of New 
urday that suffrage 
the women of Colorado and that 10,000 
the 


was reported 
address before 
York last 
demoralized 


as 


had 


women ol underworld controlled 


the elections of Denver. This has 


indignation in Colorado. Gov- 
IF. Shafroth, Chief Justice 
Steele of the Supreme Court, Isaac N., 
the 
Senator 


the fol- 


caused 
ernor John 
editor and publisher of 
Pueblo Chieftain, and ex-U. 3S. 
=. 
lowing statement: 


Stevens, 


Patterson have issued 


We wish to denounce the statement 
of Dr. Underhill and of the unnamed 
woman, untrue, unwarranted and 
unjustifiable. The declaration that the 
conditions found in the red-light dis- 
trict of Denver prevail generally 
throughout the city and are character- 
istic of the women of Denver, we can- 
not permit to go unchallenged. The 
wives, daughters and sisters of Colo- 
rado men are the equals of any women 
on earth in refinement, education and 
feminine charm, and none of these 
qualities have been damaged by their 
fifteen years’ participation in public 
affairs, while government has been 
immeasurably improved by such par- 
ticipation. They have been on 
right side of every moral question. 
Wighty per cent. of all the women en- 
titled to vote in Colorado cast their 
votes at the last election, and of the 
30,000 women who cast their ballots 
in Denver last fall not more than 400 
were women of the underworld. 


as 


AN OBJECT LESSON IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

A wicked law which prevailed every- 

where until the woman's rights move- 


ment arose is still in force in South 
Carolina. It reads: 
Section 2,689—The father of any 


child or children under the age of 21 
years and not married may dispose of 
the custody and tuition of such child 
or children during such time as they 
remain under the age of 21 years, to 
any persons. 

The legal 
whatever in her own offspring. 

U. S. Senator Tillman of South Car- 
olina has a son who is acknowledged 


mother has no rights 


by his father and friends to be drunk- 
en and dissolute. The son has a wife 
by all 


character. 


who is acknowledged parties 
They 
have two little girls, of three and five 


years old. 


to be of spotless 
The son and his wife lately 
and and the son, 
using his power under the law, deeded 
the two little daughters to his father, 
Senator Tillman. Their mother con- 
the matter in court, and sub- 
a great number of affidavits 
people of the State, testifying 
to her good character and to her abil- 
ity to provide for the children. The 
case came up before the Supreme 
Court, at Columbia, S.C. The children 
were kept in a separate room, and their 
mother was not allowed to see them. 
The courtroom was crowded and some 
women unable to get inside, climbed 
ladders to the windows to hear the 
arguments. Unfortunately, the hus- 
band was within his legal rights. The 
despatches say: 


disagreed parted, 


tested 
mitted 
from 


There is intense feeling throughout 
South Carolina over the case. Wom- 
en are getting up petitions asking the 
Legislature to repeal the old statute 
which made such a case as this pos- 
sible. 


Senator Graydon of Abbeville has 


introduced in the South Carolina Sen- 
ate a bill for the repeal of the law. 


Sat- | 


|} sentence: 


| ary 


! want to support. 


the | 


|do with the public welfare. 
| Member is not pledged to anyone. 


which Sam Weller laboriously drew 


“Lovely creetur,” Sam wrote, 


|“afore L see you I thought all women 
| was alike, but now I find what a reg’lar 
| soft-headed inkred’lous turnip T must 


ha’ been, for there ain’t nobody like 
you. Except of me, Mary, my dear, 
as your Walentine.” 





WHERE WOMEN VOTE. 


The clubwomen of Parsons, Kan., 


believe in civic improvement, and are 
planning to have such a thorough 
cleaning up of the streets, back yards 
and vacant lots that the mosquito pest 
of a 


will, be eliminated. A 
meeting of the City Federation of Wo- 


report 


men’s Clubs contains this significant 
“All candidates for mayor 
and commissioners will be interviewed 


on the subject before the ladies will 


| vote for them.” 


The Club Member, of Topeka, Kan., 
calls attention editorially in the Janu- 
issue to the city election to be 
held in April, and says: 

Be sure to register and vote. Be- 
fore you vote be careful to look up 
every man who is running for office or 
for nomination. Look up every one 
of them and decide which one you 
Read the announce- 
ments in the Club Member, and see 
what the candidates stand for. Sound 
the men on all questions that have to 
The Club 
All 
the candidates are going to announce 
in the columns of this paper. 

In another column, one of the candi- 
nomination for mayor an- 


dates for 


nounces to “the voters, men and wo- 


men,” what he stands for. The woman 
vote counts in municipal housekeep- 
ing. KF. M. A. 





THE REMONSTRANCE REVIEWED. 
“The hKemonstrance”’ for January, 
1910, is even feebler than usual. 
Anti-Suffrage Interest Falling Off. 
As already mentioned, this small 
four-page sheet, the organ the 
“Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Women,” 
which was published for a time as a 
monthly, has now dropped back to a 
quarterly. It reports the M. A, O. F. 
Kk. S. W.’s local branch committees, 
which were 38 in 1908, as having now 


of 


dropped to 35. (The Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association has 
more than 100 local branches.) Last, 
but not least, during the past 22 
months, the M,. A. O. F. E. S. W. has 
added only 386 names to its enrol- 


ment, while the Massachusetts W. 8S. 
A. has added 9027, making a total of 


28,716. 
The “Drift Toward Militantism.” 
The Remonstrance alleges that 


there is an “increasing drift toward 
militantism” among American suffra- 
gists. It lays the responsibility for 
this largely upon the Woman’s Jour- 
pal, “the leading suffragist organ in 
this country.” The suffrage move- 
ment in America for more than 60 
years has been entirely peaceful, and 
there is every prospect that it will re- 
main so. The violence in England 
has been due wholly to the fact that 
there a handful of obstinate opponents 
in Parliament have been able, by red 
tape, to keep back the suffrage bill 
from coming to a vote, for seventeen 
years after it had attained a majority 
in the House of Commons. Here the 
cause does not exist, and so the con- 
sequences do not follow. The Wo- 
man’s Journal said editorially on 





Dec. 25, 1909, that in America “our 





more up-to-date methods of legislative 
procedure give.us no cause or excuse 
for violence.” This is the ground that 
the Journal has taken all along, as 
our readers are well aware. 

In addition to this false accusation 
against the Woman's Journal, the Re- 
monstrance repeats the other false 
accusation that the suffragettes in 
Bermondsey threw “acid” on the bal- 
lot-box and the election officers, and 
a number of the other press reports 
which are now known by all well-in- 
formed persons to be untrue. 

Anti-Suffrage Violence. 

A great deal more violence has been 
committed in England by anti-suffra- 
gists than by suffragists—witness the 
breaking of suffragists’ bones’ at 
Limehouse, the pelting of Mrs. Snow- 
den and other ladies with eggs, dead 
rats, decayed vegetables, etc., the 
wrecking of halls and smashing of 
constables’ ribs. In this country, the 
“drift toward militantism” has shown 
itself only among the opponents of 
equal rights for women. In Harlem, 
N. Y., anti-suffragists lately knocked 
down and kicked a woman who was 
peaceably addressing an open-air 
meeting. In Wall street, New York, 
when some ladies were speaking from 
an automobile, anti-suffragists dropped 
upon their heads lemons, wet sponges, 
rolls of ticker tape, paper bags full of 
and similar convincing argu- 

The organ of the Anti-Suf- 
Association expressed no 


water, 
ments. 
frage dis- 
approval. 

“A Minority of Women.” 

The that the 
suffragists “represent only a minority 
It 
that the remonstrants repre- 
Most 


Remonstrance says 


of American women.” omits to 
mention 
sent a much smaller minority. 
neither nor 
they are indifferent. As Mrs. 
Julia Ward “Of the wo- 
men who take any lively interest in 
the question either way, the great ma- 
jority in This has 
demonstrated the matter 
has been brought to a test.” 


women are suffragists 
antis; 


Howe says: 


are favor. been 


wherever 


“Voting Takes Two Minutes.” 

The Remonstrance quotes from a 
suffrage leaflet the statement: ‘“Vot- 
ing takes about two minutes and can 
the way market.” It 
“The mere act of voting is but 
a small part the 
which rests upon citizens. There is 
the of keeping informed 
upon public questions.” But the anti- 
suffragists are continually telling us 
that it is a woman’s duty to influence 
her husband, father and brothers to 
vote the right way; and how is she to 


be done on to 
says: 
of responsibility 


necessity 


do this unless she has informed her- 
sufficienily which the 
right way is? If it is her duty to in- 
form herself in any event the few ad- 
ditional minutes needed to cast her 
a great tax. 
President Slocum of Colorado College 
was asked if it did not take too much 
of women’s time to inform themselves 
upon public questions where they 
were He answered, “These 
upon which 
telligent ought informed, 
whether a voter or not. The 
actual casting of a vote takes but 
few moments.” 


self to know 


own vote would not be 


voters. 


are questions every in- 


woman be 
she is 


a 


“Forcing the Ballot.” 

The Remonstrance protests against 
“forcing the ballot” upon women who 
do not want it. But it is notorious 
that, with rare exceptions, the officers 
and active members of the M. A. O. 
F. E. S. W. neglect to vote for school 
committee. They would be no more 
forced to use the full ballot than they 
are now to use the school ballot. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe said last year: 

“With what consistency can they 
protest against suffrage on the ground 
that it would impose a burden and a 
duty upon them, when every year, by 
actions which speak louder’ than 
words. they declare their belief that 


the right to vote carries with it no 
duty or obligation whatever?” 


Referring to the suffragists’ state- 
ment that it takes only two minutes 
to vote, the Remonstrance asks: 
“How can any legislator be seriously 
moved by the demands of women who 
dismiss so jauntily the real responsi- 
bilities of the suffrage?” We might 
rather ask, How can any legislator be 
seriously moved by the protest made 
against the ballot as a burden by wo- 
men who dismiss so jauntily all the 
responsibilities of the suffrage they 
already have? 

The Massachusetts Legislature, in 
1895, took a referendum of the women 
of the State on the question, “Is it ex- 
nedient that municipal suffrage should 
be extended to women?” The wo- 


| measure 
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men’s vote stood: Yes, 22,204; No, 861. 
The Antis say. that this was because 
the anti-suffrage women did not vote, 
If so, it is an added proof that they 
do not believe the right to vote in- 
volves the duty to vote. 

Reaction in England. 

The Remonstrance alleges’ that 
there has been a reaction against wo- 
man suffrage in England, in conse- 
quence of the militant tactics of the 
suffragettes. After several years of 
these militant tactics the Parliament 
which has just been dissolved passed 
its second reading of a bill giving Par- 
liamentary suffrage to women on the 
same terms as to men, by a vote of 
three to one—the largest majority in 
history. The anti-suffragists, since 
they could not defeat the bill by fair 
means, employed their usual tactics of 
preventing it from coming up for third 
reading and final vote. 

The Remonstrance quotes Mrs. Mil- 
licent Garrett Fawcett as disapproving 
of militant methods. If it is going to 
call in Mrs. Fawcett as a witness, it 
ought to take her whole testimony. 
Mrs. Fawcett, in a lately-published let- 


ter, states that all the woman suf- 
frage societies in England are having 
an “unprecedented increase” in mem- 
bership and receipts. 
Money Talks. 
This is especially marked in Mrs. 
Pankhurst's society, whose methods 


are held responsible for the alleged 
“reaction.” In 1906, its receipts were 
$13,000; in 1907, $35,000; in 1908, $100,- 
000; and in 1909, over $260,000. These 
figures speak for themselves. When 
there is a “revulsion of public senti- 
ment” against any movement, peopie 
shut their pocket books. 

Women as Borough Councillors. 

As a proof of the alleged reaction in 
Sngland the Remonstrance says that 
only five women were chosen as _ bor- 
ough councillors in London at the last 
election. many had been 
chosen at any previous election? The 


How ever 
suffragists asked for many years, with 
peaceful persuasion, for a law making 
women eligible as borough councillors. 
They did not get it. After some years 
of militant agitation, the law was 
passed by the Parliament which has 
just been dissolved. Many people said 
it was passed as a sop to the suffra- 
gists. The number of women chosen 
is naturally few at first. But itis ab- 
surd to ascribe their fewness to the 
militant it was not 
until after the militant movement had 
that women given a 
to be elected at all. 


movement, since 


arisen were 
chance 
“The Issue in Oregon.” 

The 
posed 
Suffrage 
amendment 


Massachusetts Association Op- 
the Further of 
to Women the 
which submit- 
ted to the voters of Oregon by the Ore- 
gon Woman Suffrage Association, and 
which proposes to grant a vote to tax- 


to Extension 


objects to 


has been 


paying women. The M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. objects on two grounds; first, 
that the amendment does not en- 


franchise all women, and, second, that 
it will lead to the enfranchisement of 
all women. 

It is “encugh to make a cat laugh” 
to see the organ of the M. A. O. F. 
E. S. W. opposing a limited suffrage 
on grounds of democracy. 
The M. A. O. F. E. S. W., ever since 
it was organized 15 years ago, has 
been run by a little group of rich wom- 
en, most of whom hold democracy 
in horror. For years, while only full 
suffrage measures were introduced in 
the Masschusetts Legislature, its ac- 
credited speakers at the legislative 
hearings used to say that if it were 
proposed to grant suffrage only to 
women who were especially qualified, 
it would not be so bad, but that to 
propose to give the ballot to all wom- 
en was a crime against the republic. 
Prof. John Graham Brooks wrote: “I 
have made a careful study of their 
arguments, and three-fourths of them 
are really arguments against democ- 
racy.” Mrs. Margaret Deland, one of 
the officers of the M. A. O. F. E. S. 
W., goes about giving lectures in 
which she says that she believes in 
limited suffrage for women, but that 
it would be a calamity “to add the 
vote of Bridget to that of Patrick.” 
Yet as soon as a measure looking to 
limited suffrage for women is intro- 
duced anywhere, the Massachusetts 
“Antis” wax eloquent about democracy 
and send their protests even out to the 
Pacific coast. They sent this issue 
of the Remonstrance to the editor of 


every newspaper in Oregon, with a re- 
quest to quote from it and to send a 
copy of the paper containing the quo- 





tation to the Massachusetts secretary, 
Mrs. Charles P. Strong. 

The Oregon measure, however, is 
not so limited as these well-meaning 
Massachusetts ladies suppose. They 
evidently know little about the tax 
laws of Oregon, since they actually 
say that under the proposed amend- 
ment “wage-earning women and 
school teachers” would be unable to 


vote! The Oregon editors must have 
laughed. 
“Some Points from Colorado.” 


The only points really worthy of 
much consideration in this issue of the 
Remonstrance are the quotations 
from Miss Helen Sumner’s book on 
Equal Suffrage in Colorado, because 
they deal with facts instead of the- 
ories. Miss Sumner says that women 
in public employment receive lower 
pay than men, but she also says that 
this is because the higher-salaried 
places are generally held by men. 
Where the work done is just the same, 
the pay is the same. We do not find 
in Colorado a system like that against 
which the women teachers are protest- 
ing in New York—shifting the salary 
attaching to the same position up or 
down, according.as the position is held 
by a man or a woman. 

Colorado has not a law like those 
of Wyoming and Utah (Revised 
|Statutes of Wyoming, Section 614; 
Revised Statutes of Utah, Section 
1853) requiring that male and female 
teachers in the public schools shall re- 
ceive equal pay for equal work; but 
Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, who served 
three terms as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, tells us that the 
custom in Colorado is to make no dis- 
crimination in 
count of sex, 


teachers’ pay on 
Mrs. Grenfell is a wom- 
an of high character and an expert. 
The average of the male teachers’ pay 
is higher, because more of them hold 
the higher positions. This may be due 
in part at least to the fact that the 
women teachers are apt to marry be- 
fore gaining experience enough for the 
higher positions, if there is any truth 
at all in the prolific newspaper jokes 
about the way in which school teach- 
ers are besieged with offers of mar- 
riage in Western States, where men 
outnumber women. But they are not 
held incapable of the higher positions, 
clear from the fact that the 
highest position of all, that of State 
Superintendent, has been held by 
women for the past 16 years. 


ac- 


as is 


Colorado Teachers Well Paid. 





Miss Sumner also notes (Page 155) 
that the women teachers of Colorado 
get higher pay than those of any other 
{State except California—a much 
richer State than Colorado—and that 
Colorado’s male teachers get higher 
pay than those of any other State ex- 
cept Massachusetts, where male teach- 
ers’ salaries average three times as 
high as women’s. 

Miss Sumner’s Conclusion. 


As in the case of Mrs. Fawcett, if 
the Antis call in Miss Sumner as a 
witness, they ought to take her whole 
testimony. If she finds that equal suf- 
frage has not fulfilled all the hopes of 
its friends, she also finds that it has 
not fulfilled any of the predictions of 
its enemies. She says in her sum- 
ming up (Page 260): 





Equal suffrage has brought, then, no 
loss and some decided gain. .. . It 
has enlarged women’s interests, quick- 
ened their civic consciousness, and de- 
veloped in many cases ability of a 
high order which has been of service 
to the city, the county and the State. 
: The Colorado experiment cer- 
tainly indicates that equal suffrage is 
a step in the direction of a better citi- 
zenship, a more effective use of the 
ability of women as an integral part 
of the race, and a closer understand- 
ing and comradeship between men 
and women. 


Taft on Woman Suffrage. 


The Remonstrance says that Pres- 
ident Taft’s “exact words” in a re- 
cent speech were: “I am not in favor 
of suffrage for women until I can be 
convinced that all the women desire 
it.” There is no evidence that these 
were his “exact words,” except a 
newspaper despatch, and newspaper 
despatches are seldom exact. They 
have reported Mr. Taft as expressing 
himself in a dozen different ways 
about woman suffrage in as many 
months. One of these reports, for 
which there is as much authority as 
for any other, quoted him as saying: 


I believe that woman suffrage will 
come eventually. There is one funda- 
mental principle that applies to the 
whole thing: under a representative 
form of government the interests of 


(Continued on Page 27.) 
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(Continued from Page 26.) 


any particular set of people are more 
likely to be advanced when represent- 
ed by one of themselves than by one 
of another class, no matter how al- 
truistic. 


Mr. Taft for years has been under- 
stood to be a suffragist, and his wife 
has over and over again declared her- 
self to be one. But, whether he is a 
suffragist or not, the President is not 
an absolute fool; and therefore it is 
most unlikely that the newspaper re- 
port quoted by. the Remonstrance 
gives his “exact words.” For “all 
women” have never been united in de- 
siring anything, and probably never 
will be. A. 8. B. 





Lady Constance Lytton’s Story. 
(Continued from Page 25.) 
large rubber tube which arouses great 
irritation in the throat and nausea in 
the stomach. The anguish and effort 
of retching while the tube is forcibly 


, pressed back into the stomach and the 


natural writhings of the body re- 
strained defy description. There is 
also a feeling of complete helpless- 
ness, as of an animal in a trap, when 
the operators come into one’s cell and 
set to work. Several times the idea 
passed through my mind—jif only they 
were brutal individuals some appeal 
might take effect, at any moment the 
dawn of a more merciful intelligence 
might awake in them; but they are 
normal, sane (some of them kindly) 


‘ beings, imbued with the idea of con- 


scientiously carrying out an official 
duty in which they consider all the 
virtue and much of the trial is on 
their side and all the ill-will and ill- 
doing upon that of the prisoner. They 
echo from each other the parrot cry, 
“We are doing our duty in saving your 
life.” To men and women in such a 
mind there is no appeal. I have a 
poor memory, but I think while I live 
I shall not forget the sensation with 
which I watched the changes of light 
and listened to the sounds that fore- 
told the return of the visitors. 
Makes Little Resistance. 

My inability to conceal my great 
physical cowardice was one of my 
trials. I hope it gave a certain sat- 
isfaction to the operators. Except in 
the way of clenching my teeth I of- 
fered no resistance, and after the 
fourth or fifth time I succumbed to 
the pain of being forced by the steel 
gag, and opened my jaws with a very 
brief protest. ; 

Doctor Slaps Her Face. 

After the first time the doctor as he 

left me gave me a slap on the cheek, 


‘not violently, but apparently to ex- 


press his contemptuous disapproval. 
I said to him the next day: “Unless 
you consider it part of your duty, 
would you please not strike me when 
you have finished your odious job.” 
He gave no answer, but never repeat- 
ed the probably half-unconscious in- 
sult. The second time the vomiting 
was more excessive than the first— 
a most revolting and exasperating 
business for the doctor and attendants 
as well as for the prisoner, and no 
adequate precautions were ever taken 
for these invariable consequences. 
The doctor was angry and left my cell 
hastily, saying, “You did that on pur- 
pose; if you do it again tomorrow I 
shall feed you twice,” 
Treated Her with Contempt. 

The next day I remonstrated with 
him, explaining that I was a small 
eater and that the capacity of my 
body was very limited, that if only 
he would give less quantities the re- 
sult might be better. I also begged 
that he would not press the tube so 
far down into my body. He treated 
these suggestions with contempt, say- 
ing that anyhow my stomach must be 
longer than his since I was taller than 
he was. He, however, granted my 
request to sit up in a chair instead of 
lying flat on my back. This third time 
I vomited continuously, nevertheless 
the tube was not removed, and the 
doctor continued to pour food in. 

Heart Pronounced All Right. 

The result seemed to surprise and 
slightly to alarm him, and he called in 
his assistant to test my heart; after a 
brief and very superficial investiga- 


* tion, it was pronounced quite sound 


and the pulse steady. I myself told 
the doctor that I was not liable to 
faintings or collapse. I did not men- 
tion the slight chronic debility of 
which the Home Secretary had made 
so much, and which, of course, would 
have disclosed itself under any thor- 
ough investigation. 


Began to Suspect Her. 

In Newcastle a specialist had been 
called in and my heart tested with 
elaborate paraphernalia for ten to fif- 
teen minutes; but now the same heart 
belonged only to Jane Warton. 

From that time, however, the doc- 
tor’s manner became more considerate 
and even kind, and I noticed a change 
in the way I was treated generally— 
so much so that I imagined my iden- 
tity had been discovered. It seems, 
however, the authorities had only be- 
gun to suspect I was “somebody else.” 


Others Treated Much Worse. 

A fellow suffragist, Miss Brown, 
who suffered from like but much 
worse symptoms than mine, was kept 
in Holloway and forcibly fed through 
the whole term of her imprisonment 
of four weeks. She is still in a nurs- 
ing home, where the severe gastritis 
induced by this “life-saving” process 
will probably require treatment for at 
least two months. 





Breaks Glass; Not Punished. 

The morning after I had first been 
fed by force I protested by breaking 
the thick glass of the “gasbox” be- 
tween my cell and the passage. I ex- 
pected of course, to be put in hand- 
cuffs for this, as others had been for 
breakage of much less valuable win- 
dow-glass. The Governor, however, 
deferred my punishment to the judg- 
ment of the visiting magistrdtes, who 
again deferred the matter sine die. It 
will be interesting to see what steps 
are eventually taken against Jane 
Warton for this offence—a graver one 
than that for which two women are 
now serving several weeks of impris- 
onment, although they had already 
suffered prison punishment at the 
time. 

The Woman’s Demand. 

And what is the demand which has 
to be repressed in this way? The 
most primitive of constitutional 
rights, pleaded for by immense num- 
bers of representative women year af- 
ter year, with ever-increasing urgen- 
cy. There is talk of the anti-suffra- 
gists’ petition, but can they show one 
organization of women who have 
pleaded against the vote, whereas all 
large organized bodies of women, with 
the exception, perhaps, of some politi- 
cal unions, have petitioned in its fa- 
vor. For forty years they pleaded 


peacefully; for four years some wo- 


men have agitated more vigorously, 
but without violence; for a _ few 
months they have been driven to nom- 
inal violence, all means of redress or 
protest having been shut down to 
them. But who has been harmed— 
who has suffered? Only the women 
themselves. 
Turks ana Russians Honored. 

Even had the.e been cost to others, 
on what grounas could the British 
race throughout .he world condemn 
them? How were 1he members of the 
Russian Duma and of the Turkish 
Parliament received /n this country? 
They represented triumphant rebel- 
lion for this same liberty, and were 
welcomed with every token of na- 
tional honor, though their victories 
were accompanied by death-dealing 
armaments, by bombs, and fires, and 
the assassin’s knife. It is strange that 
a country which has grown old in de- 
fence of the principle of constitutional 
rights should still attempt to argue 
with its own women that there is dan- 
ger in this safety valve. Surely by this 
time Britons know that no matter 
what the race or country or class or 
sex concerned, if there is no effective 
lawful channel of appeal for redress 
of wrongs, then there will be riotous 
agitation as soon as the minds of the 
oppressed are sufficiently awakened 
to the realization of those wrongs. 

Can it not be realized by those who 
profess to sympathize with agitators 
for liberty in other lands that this 
movement for the freedom of women 
is identical with theirs? They, too— 
the disfranchised women—have 
wrongs which are to them immensely 
great; they, too, believe that nothing 
short of Parliamentary representation 
will fundamentally remedy _ their 
state; they, too, are prepared to main- 
tain, if need be, with the price of their 
own lives, the creed that if a law ex- 
ists which hinders the removal of a 
grave injustice, then that law must 
be opposed and broken until such in- 
justice be removed. 

The Women’s Weapons. 

What, so far, have been the wo- 
men’s weapons? Broken glass and the 
strike against prison regulations, in- 
cluding the hunger strike. Those who 
so readily cry out against violence, 
have they no intelligence to see the 
essential non-violence of these _ pro- 
tests? A hunger strike is judged vio- 
lent, and feeding by force is not? 
These frail women invite punishment 
on their own shoulders, that is their 
chief weapon of offence. 7 

The Abyss of Women’s Needs. 

Those who have looked into the 
abyss of women’s needs, can they ever 
again turn away until this matter 1s 
made good? The appalling loss of 
child life, the impaired health of the 
mothers of the race, the starvation 
wage of women, the arbitrary exclu- 
sion from or special regulations which 
in numerous professions and trades 
herd them into overstocked markets, 
cramps their powers, or martyizes 
their very womanhood till it poisons 
the well-springs of racial existence— 
are these not matters which affect the 
State, and are they not the concern 
of the women? 

How much longer on this question 
must the vision be darkened of men 
who are responsible for our social 
system at home? But, whether there 
be months or years to wait for this 
long over-due reform, surely there 
might be immediate cessation of re- 
pressing political agitation by a 
process which tortures its victims and 
degrades the officials who have to ad- 
minister it. The facts are a scandal 
to a civilized country. 

Constance Lytton. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Illinois. 


Our woman suffrage hearing at 
Springfield was unique in two re- 
spects: viz. we had only three 
speeches, or really two, as mine was 
only introductory; and, second, we 
had present about one hundred and 
twenty of the one hundred and fifty- 
three members of the House, prob- 
ably all who were in town. 

Heretofore we have prided our- 





selves on the great number and varie- 
ty of speakers who could adorn our 
platform at any one time, and great 
good has resulted from that method. 
But this time the hearing was ar- 
ranged too hurriedly to call in many, 
and our bill was sc much smaller a 
fragment of suffrage than we gener- 
ally ask, we decided to have few 
speakers who might develop the sub- 
ject at length. They were Dr. Anna 
E. Blount of Oak Park and Mrs. Ella 
S. Stewart, who spoke in the order 
named. 

Dr. Blount spoke particularly on the 
home side of the question, from the 
standpoint of the physician, the wife 
and the mother, and was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

On account of the press of other 
matters, our time for speaking was 
delayed from three until after five. 
Beginning so late, it was a question 
whether the members would stay, but 
they did. They were so interested in 
Mrs. Stewart's speech they forgot din- 
ner, and sat on through till twenty 
minutes after six. One old legislator 
said her address was the best suf- 
frage speech he ever heard. The head 
of the steering committee said that for 
effectiveness and holding the interest 
of members, this was our best hear- 
ing. 

We stayed around answering ques- 
tions for an hour later. 

As to our great number of mem- 
bers as auditors, this. is how it hap- 
pened, and other legislative chairmen 
may get the same chance. We were 
heard by a Committee of the Whole, 
right after other important business. 
The speaker himself said that as the 
woman suffrage speakers had been 
waiting two hours, he hoped all would 
stay through, especially as he had an- 
other important matter to bring up 
when we had finished. That kept 
them, and we are grateful to him. 
His wife is a firm suffragist, and he 
is always courteous and thoughtful. 

What the members will do with this 
bill we cannot prophesy. 

Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

Feb. 2, 1910. 

The Chicago Record-Herald gives 
the following report: 

Springfield, Ill, Feb. 1.—With the 
argument that housekeeping in all its 
phases is bound up in polities, that the 
kitchen is vitally interested in the city 
hall, and that the nursery is the insti- 
tution that suffers most from. ineffi- 
cient government, a delegation of 
woman suffragists appeared before the 
House Committee of the Whole this 
afternoon and asked the lawmakers to 
look kindly on the bill giving votes to 
women at primaries under the next 
direct primary law and at elections to 
be held under the commission form 
of government measure. 


A Strong Delegation. 

The delegation represented’ the 
Equal Suffrage Association of Illinois, 
and consisted of Mrs. Ella 8S. Stewart, 
president of the association; Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, justice 
of the peace in Evanston; Dr. Anna 
E. Blount of Oak Park, Mrs. J. De- 
witt of Evanston, Miss Dorothy 
Waugh, a niece of Mrs. McCulloch, 
and Mrs. Olivia K. Brown. Suffragists 
from Decatur, Springfield and neigh- 
boring cities also attended. 

To Protect the Children. 

“Women are asking municipal suf- 
frage,” said Mrs. Stewart, in address- 
ing the legislators, “because it is nec- 
essary that they have a direct voice 
in government if they would build up 
a protective environment for children. 
There isn't a question of housekeeping 
that does not have ramifications into 
politics. The women who have the 
housekeeping problems to cope with 
should have the power to retire offi- 
cials who do not give efficient ser- 
vice,” 

Mrs. McCulloch’s Address. 

“Our demands are very modest this 
time,” said Mrs. McCulloch. “We 
have not asked for all the suffrage we 
would like, but have been limiting our 
bill to the matters in the governor's 
call. The commission form of govern- 
ment bill does not cover Chicago, but 
if woman suffrage were granted under 
it, the women of three-fourths of the 
State would have a vote in municipal 
affairs. Municipal woman suffrage al- 
ready prevails in all English-speaking 
countries except the United States, 
and this bill gives the women of Illi- 
nois what the women of other English- 
speaking countries have. Give us this 
fragment, and we will do so well with 
it that at a future session you will be 
glad to extend it.” 

At the end of the address the 
House, on the suggestion of B. M. 
Chiperfield, passed a “vote of thanks 
to the ladies who have addressed us,” 
which led Mrs. McCulloch to retort 
from the platform. 

“You are very welcome, gentlemen. 
We will come again, and as I am get- 
ting along past the forty-year mark 
and may not survive another forty 
years, I am breaking in a niece, fifteen 
years old. I have three other nieces 
and a little daughter, and I promise 
that they will keep coming here until 


| you give us ballots.” 


The delegation included Mrs. Wil- 
lard McEwen, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 
Mrs. W. B. Whiting and Mrs. H. A. 
Brown. 


Tennessee. 


We have just gained a victory for 
woman in our newly-organized univer- 
sity here in Memphis. The law de- 
partment dean was opposed to women 
students and ordered the fee for ma- 


“mon; dialogue, fable and 
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STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 


Today-— !t is recognized as the one type of machine practical 


The Result—Al!! of the old time makers have fallen into 
line and have adopted this construction. 
This Stamp of Approval from rival manufactnrers has but served to strengthen public 


confidence in the machine that has led the way. Don't be persuaded into buying a 
‘* trailer ’’—look over the UNDERWOOD and you will understand why we say it is 


‘* The Machine You Wil/ Eventually Buy’’ 


The Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
214 Devonshire St., Boston 











triculation which had been paid by 
Mrs. Couser of our local suffrage club, 
returned to her. We were informed 
that part of the faculty did not agree 
with Dean Martin. I sent to our able 
“National Judge,” Mrs. C. W. MecCul- 
lough of Evanston, who came to our 
aid with a stinging article which was 
also published in our local paper. A 
few weeks ago the dean resigned, and 
was succeeded by one more liberal. 
They sent word to Mrs. Couser to 
come and attend the classes. The 
first evening of her entrance we suf- 
fragists sent a box of carnations with 
congratulations for our victory. Wom- 
en can now study in every depart- 
ment, and we have received much en- 
couragement. Our work in this part 
of the State was never so encourag- 
ing. Suffrage is being discussed as 
never before. 
Martha Allen, 
Pres. Tenn. E. S. Association. 


Massachusetts. 


The Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for Good Government held its 
fortnightly “At Home” yesterday, Feb. 
11, at 585 Boylston street, when Miss 
Helen M. Winslow, author of “™ 
Woman for Mayor,” spoke on “The 
Problem of the Public Service for 
Women.” 


Under the auspices of the College 
Equal Suffrage League on Tuesday, 
Feb. 15, at 8 P. M., Mr. C. Hanford 
Henderson, author of “Education and 
the Larger Life,” and “John Percy- 
field,” and Hon. Guy Ham will speak 
at 585 Boylston street, Boston. 


New York. 


The Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State announces 
two lectures by Mr. W. I. Thomas, 
professor of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Mr. Thomas is the 
author of “Sex and Society,”’ and the 
recent articles on ‘‘Woman,” in the 
American Magazine. These lectures 
are held at the Berkeley Theatre, 
19 West 44th street. The subject of 
his first lecture, given on Friday, 
Feb. 11, at 3.30 P. M., was “Eugen- 
ics, or Race Development.” His sec- 
ond lecture, on Tuesday, Feb. 15, at 
8.30 P. M., will treat of “What Women 
Can Do Before They Vote.” The 
patronesses are Miss Jessie Ashley, 
Mrs. John Dewey, Mrs. W. T. Bush, 
Miss Caroline Lexow, Miss Bertha 
Rembaugh, Miss Crystal Eastman, 
Mrs. Henry Wise Miller, Miss Henri- 
ette Heinzen, Mrs. Charles Tiffany, 
Mrs. James L. Laidlaw, Mrs. E. C. 
Henderson, and Mrs. S. N. Castle. 
Tickets will be on sale by Miss Caro- 
line Lexow, 505 Fifth avenue; Miss 
Jessie Ashley, 5 Nassau street, and at 
the Berkeley Theatre, after Feb. 1. 
Prices: 50c., 75c., and $1.00 for each 
lecture; boxes holding eight persons, 
$15.00. 





Slumber not in the tents of your 
fathers. The world is advancing; ad- 
vance with it.—Mazzini. 


The guarantee of equal opportunity 
in modern society is the ballot. It 
may be a clumsy contrivance, but it 
is the best we have yet found.— 
George William Curtis. 





THE FORERUNNER. 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s Magazine, 
Charlton Co., 67 Wall St., 
New York. 


AS TO PURPOSE: 

What is “The Forerunner’? It is 
a monthly magazine, publishing 
stories, short and serial, article and 
essay; drama, verse, satire and_ ser- 
fantasy, 
comment and review. It is written 
entirely by Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 

What is it for? It is to stimulate 
thought; to arouse hope, courage and 
impatience; to offer practical sugges- 
tions and. solutions, to voice the 
strong assurance of better living, 
here, now, in our own hands to make. 

What is it about? It is about 
people, principles and the questions 
of every-day life; the personal and 
public problems of today. It gives a 
clear, consistent view of human life 
and how to live it. 

Is it a woman’s magazine? It will 
treat all three phases of our existence 
—male, female, and human. It will 
discuss Man, in his true place in life; 
Woman, the Unknown Power; the 
Child, the most important citizen. 

Is it a Socialist magazine? It is a 
magazine for humanity and humanity 
is Social. It holds that Socialism, 
the economic theory, is part of our 
gradual socialization, and that the 
duty of conscious humanity is to pro- 
mote Socialization. 

Why is it published? It is pub- 
lished to express ideas which need a 
special medium, and in the belief that 
there are enough persons interested 
in those ideas to justify the undertak- 
ing. 

AS TO ADVERTISING: 

We have long heard that “a pleased 
customer is the best advertiser.” 
“The Forerunner” offers to its adver- 
tisers and readers the benefit of this 
authority. In its advertising depart- 
ment, under the above heading, will 
be described articles personally 
known and used. So far as individ- 
ual experience and approval carry 
weight, and clear, truthful description 
commands attention, the advertising 
pages of “The Forerunner” will be use- 
ful to both dealer and buyer. If ad- 





vertisers prefer to use their own state- 


ments, “The Forerunner” will publish 
them if it believes them to be true. 
AS TO CONTENTS: 

The main feature of the first year is 
a new book on a new subject with a 
new name: 

“Our Androcentric Culture.” This 
is a study of the historic effect on nor- 
mal human development of a too-ex- 
clusively masculine civilization. It 
shows what man, the male, has done 
to the world, and what woman, the 
more human, may do to change it. 

“What Diantha Did.” This is a 
serial novel. It shows the course of 
true love running very crookedly—as 
it so often does—among the obstruc- 
tions and difficulties of the house- 
keeping problem—and_ solves that 
problem. (NOT by co-operation.) 

Among the short articles will ap- 
pear: 

“Private Morality and Public Im- 
morality.” 

“The Beauty Women Have Lost.” 

“Our Overworked Instincts.” 

“The Nun in the Kitchen.” 

“Genius: Domestic and Maternal.” 

“A Small God and a Large God- 
dess.” 

“Animals in Cities.” 

“How We Waste Three-fourths of 
Our Money.” 

“Prize Children, 

“Kitchen-Mindedness.” 

“Nursery-Mindedness.” 

There will be short stories and 
other entertaining matter in each is- 
sue. The department of “Personal 
Problems” does not discuss etiquette, 
fashions or the removal of freckles. 
Foolish questions will not be an- 
swered, unless at peril of the asker: 


AS TO VALUE: 
If you take this magazine one year 
you wili have: 
One complete novel..By C. P. Gilman 
One new book....... By C. P. Gilman 
Twelve short stories..By C. P.Gilman 
Twelve—and more—short stories.. 
Pee TTT Teer Tet By C. P.Gilman 
Twelve—and more—new poems.... 
eaeened O0maeeeees By C. P. Gilman 
Twelve short sermons......:....+- 
cxexveaus heawelewes By C. P. Gilman 
Besides “Comment and Review”... 
(etwneae. cae deed By C. P. Gilman 
“Personal Problems”..By C. P. Gilman 
“Personal Problems”..By C, P. Gilman 
And many other things........... 
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A PLEA. 





By Helen M. Fessenden. 





Betrayed by thy sons, O Boston! 
Tossed to the spoiler band, 
The plague of locusts is on thee, 
The years of bondage at hand; 
The years of pernicious sowing 
For a crop of dishonor and debt 
That shall follow thee down through 
other years 
To an end unreckoned yet. 


And now that thou facest disaster, 
Turn thee about for aid; 
A voice from the West rings out the 
way, 
Clearly and unafraid. 
Turn to thy daughters, O Boston, 
As Denver has turned to hers, 
And ask of their hands the priceless 
gifts 
That only honor confers! 


Give them the right to labor 
And they will labor indeed. 
Dost thou say, “Nay, even my daugh- 
ters 
Will ask at my hands their meed”’? 
Ay, truly they look for recompense 
In the struggle they seek to share, 
But their guerdon would be thy wards 
all cleansed 
From the stains of vice they bear. 


Thy daughters would strive for a city 
Where their daughters could meet 
no shame, 
Where their sons might be spared 
temptation 
And their husbands their own fair 
fame. 
These be the spoils of their labor, 
Gifts which honor confers; 
Then turn to thy daughters, O Bos- 
ton! 
As Denver has turned to hers. 





STATESMANSHIP OR COERCION? 





Under this title, Mrs. Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett, who heartily disap- 
proves of the militant tactics of the 
suffragists, writes to the English wo- 
men on the folly of trying to remove 
symptoms instead of removing their 
cause. She says, in part: 


The militants say that the violence 
which they have used is as nothing 
compared with the violence they have 


suffered. They were thrown with 
violence out of Liberal meetings 
simply for asking questions about 
women’s’ suffrage, and this in 
1905 and 1906, before any but strictly 
lawful and _ constitutional methods 
had been used by them. “At every 


step,” they contend, “in the applica- 
cation of ordinary (lawful) methods, 
they have been met by the interven- 
tion of physical force, and frequently 
with brutal violence.” 

No one can say that there has not 
been physical violence on both sides, 
on the one side stone-throwing, the 
persistent interruption of meetings, 
and so forth; on the other, prison, 
handcuffs, hose-piping, forced feeding, 
and all the dismal paraphernalia of 
coercion, directed by a Home Secre- 
tary who has lost his head. What 
has happened in this case is what al- 


ways happens, violence has_ bred 
violence; it will go on _ breeding 
violence. Is statesmanship absolute- 


ly dead in England? Has no man ina 
first-rate political position any rem- 
edy to offer except more punishment, 
more handcuffs, more forced feeding, 
and so forth? 

The dictum that no Government 
can make any pronouncement on 
women’s suffrage until the militants 
abandon their violent methods, re- 
sembles as to wisdom the conduct of 
a physician who is called in to pre- 
scribe for a patient in the throes of 
mental delirium, and who turns away 
saying, “I will do nothing for this 
patient until he is quiet and reason- 
able. When he is quite well, send 
for me again.” A statesman con- 
fronted by an outbreak of social dis- 
order seeks its cause and does his 
best to remove it. The cause of the 
militant outbursts is the growing de- 
mand of women to share in the ad- 
vantages of representative Govern- 
ment. They are the daughters of 
their fathers, they are part of the na- 
tion which has been described as a 
people “endowed with the very genius 
of freedom;” and rightly or wrongly 
they are convinced that no serious 
attempt seems likely to be made to 
grant to women that share in political 
liberty, the justice of which, no life 
service, the majority of all parties are 
willing to concede. 

There is a certain element of hu- 
mor in the spectacle afforded by those 
who condoned every kind of ferocity 
and crime in pursuit of Irish Home 
Rule, being driven almost beside 
themselves by the much milder de- 
gree of criminality which has been 
perpetrated by the “Suffragettes.” 
Professor Beesly’s contribution to po- 
litical philosophy in dealing with the 
present crisis, is to advise the au- 
thorities to allow the hunger-strikers 
to fast, say for forty-eight hours or 
so, then release them, wait till their 
physical condition again becomes nor- 
mal, and then imprison them again 
for a couple of days, and so on until 
the full sentence of weeks or months 
of imprisonment has been served. 
The last sentence of his letter is a 
gem: “Special legislation would, of 
course, be necessary before this priv- 
ilege of serving a sentence by instal- 
ments could be extended to such 
women.” The “privilege of serving 
a sentence in instalments” would 








closely resemble torture; and this, it 
can hardly be doubted, is what com- 
mends it to the learned professor. 
But we may reasonably doubt 
whether it would commend itself to 
the nation at large, unless it has very 
much changed for the worse since 
Barclay and Perkins’s draymen made 
General Hayman regret that he had 
selected England as a holiday resort. 
It will be remembered that Lord Pal- 
merston wrote on this affair in a pri- 
vate letter to the Home Secretary of 
the day: “The draymen were wrong 
in the particular course they adopted. 
Instead of striking him. ... they 
ought to have tossed him in a blank- 
et, rolled him in the kennel, and then 
sent him home in a cab, paying his 
fare to the hotel.” 

Let us glance now for a moment 
at the different spirit in which the 
ministers have approached other sub- 
jects which they deem worthy of 
statesmanlike treatment. The unrest 
in India, accompanied and demon- 
strated as it has been by serious 
crime, has been dealt with by Lord 
Morley in a spirit worthy of a Brit- 
ish statesman. He has sought the 
causes of that unrest, and has suc- 
ceeded in getting legislation passed 
through both Houses of Parliament 
which is designed with the intention 
of removing them. Before introduc- 
ing that legislation he endeavored to 
educate public opinion on the sub- 
ject, and in a remarkable address de- 
livered to Indian civil servants and 
others responsible for the government 
of India, he used these words: 

“We are in India in the presence 
of a living movement, and a move- 
ment for what? For objects which 
we ourselves have taught them to 
think are desirable objects, and un- 
less we can somehow reconcile order 
with satisfaction of those ideas and 
aspirations, the fault will not be 
theirs. It will be ours. It will mark 
the breakdown of British statesman- 
ship.” 

Every word of this is applicable to 
the unrest among women caused by 
the withholding from them of the ele- 
mentary rights of citizenship. Why 
cannot some statesman arise in either 
party who will recognize the fact? 





MOSES HARMAN. 


Moses Harman has just died in Los 
Angeles, in his 80th year. 

He fought a brave battle for the 
truth, and also for some errors which 
he honestly believed to be the truth. 
He was above all a defender of the 
right of every woman to the control 
of her own person. Instead of advo- 
cating the repeal of that feature of 
the old marriage law which subjects 
the wife’s wishes entirely to those of 
the husband in that particular, he ad- 
voeated the abolition of legal mar- 
riage. This the Woman's Journal has 
always regarded as erroneous and in- 
defensible doctrine. In addition, Mr. 
Harman’s strong belief in the right 
of free speech on these generally ta- 
booed questions led him to open the 
columns of his paper to some corre- 
spondents whose offensive expressions 
really brought them within the range 
of the law against sending indecent 
literature through the mails. His own 
editorials never offended in this way. 

His little paper, entitled at first Lu- 
cifer and later Eugenics, was pub- 
lished for many years at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, and was subjected to 
a veritable persecution by the postal 
authorities, especially in Chicago. It 
was persecuted quite as much for the 
good things that it advocated as for 
the bad ones. Issue after issue was 
confiscated and refused passage 
the mails, on the flimsiest 
On one occasion it was be- 
had quoted from a 
physician’s book—a book which 
allowed to go through the mail 
—the sentence, “It natural and 
reasonable that a prospective mother 
should exempt from the sex- 
ual relation during gestation.” The 
highest United States postal au- 
thorities upheld the Chicago post- 
office in declaring that that sentence 
was unmailable—when it was printed 
not in the book but in Mr. Harman’s 
paper. One issue was pronounced un- 
mailable because Mr. Harman had 
copied an editorial from the Woman’s 
Journal. That editorial was not a 
discussion of social questions at all, 
but simply a criticism of the methods 
of the post-office. No objection had 
been made to its passing through the 
mails in the Woman’s Journal, but as 
soon as it was copied into Lucifer it 
became unmailable; and again the 
highest postal authorities upheld the 
decision. We submitted that editorial 
to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Jane Ad- 
dams and several prominent clergy- 
men, and all agreed that they could 
not see the faintest impropriety in it. 

Mr. Harman not only had to suffer 
repeated unjust seizures of his paper, 
but was made to serve several terms 
in prison. He was the object of un- 
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bounded abuse. 








He bore it without 


returning railing for railing, and the 
whole editorial tone of his paper 
showed him to be a sincere, sweet- 
spirited, high-minded man. In spite 
of his errors, all women have cause to 
be grateful to him. His daughter has 
our sincere sympathy in her great be- 
reavement. A. 8. B. 





LETTER FROM MRS. SPENCER. 





Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer writes to 
Miss Blackwell: 


In your reprint from the N. Y. 
Evening Post report of the memorial 
meeting in honor of William Lloyd 
Garrison held on January 26th, no 
mention is made of the testimony 
given on that occasion to his service 
in the cause of woman suffrage. It is 
not important that my brief contribu- 
tion to that meeting should be re- 
corded; but it is essential that it 
should be known by the readers of the 
Journal that that fine element in the 
character and public influence of Mr. 
Garrison was not omitted in recount- 
ing his good deeds. I spoke of the 
test question which had been applied 
with growing power and increasing 
subtlety to the intelligence and con- 
science of the American people dur- 
ing the last centuries—the question, 
“What think ye of Democracy?” and 
how, with unerring insight and unfail- 
ing justness of spirit, William Lloyd 
Garrison, the son, had, like his great 
father, rung true in answer to that 
test. In the first instance it was, 
What think ye of Democracy in gov- 
ernment? Shall men be counted in as 
political units whether rich or poor? 
Then, what think ye of Democracy in 
respect to black men? Shall they be 
esteemed entitled to equality of human 
rights? Then what think ye of Dem- 
ocracy in education? Shall all the peo- 
ple be offered a share in the com- 
monwealth of human achievement? 
Then what think ye of Democracy in 
economic condition? Shall all be 
given juster share in industrial oppor- 
tunity, a freer access to the wealth 
of the world? And last, perhaps the 
most searching and absolute of all the 
applications of the spirit of justice, 
What think ye of the Democracy of 
sex? Shall women as well as men be 
made freeholders of the universe of 
mind and of social action? To all 
these the answer of William Lloyd 
Garrison was without flaw. He trust- 
ed justice and rested upon confidence 
in the moral order. He was never 
afraid of superficial difficulties in the 
application of ethical principles and 
rever lost heart because it is easier 
to accomplish small ends by despot- 
ism than by democracy. He gave to 
the cause of woman's equality of 
rights. of obligations, of responsibility 
and of opportunity, the full devotion 
that that cause demands of wise and 
just men. And his contribution in 
actual work was large, varied ard yval- 
uable. 

I could not therefore have the fact 
that this service to woman was recog- 
nized in this memorial meeting lost 
sight of in the Woman's Journal. 

In sending this letter I want to add 
my belated but not the less heartfelt 
tribute to the great, the unparalleled 
service of your revered father in this 
same cause. So many tributes have 
come to you that I have waited to 
send mine, hoping to include, in a 
more carefully prepared article on 
“Men Who Have Championed Wom- 
an’s Cause,” my loving and grateful 
word about Henry B. Blackwell. But 
I must say now that when that history 


of the knightly aid of men in the 
struggle of women toward human 
rights and privileges is written, no 


name will shine quite as brightly on 
the page as that of your noble father; 
and no weddirg of kindred souls for a 
common end will seem more beautiful 
and complete than that of your 
parents. 


If it is not too familiar an ending 
to this letter, may I add that all of us 
old “stand-bys” are now being over- 
whelmed with calls to help in shaping 
the new interest in Woman Suffrage 
which is sweeping into and around so 
many new fields of effort. 

I have already since the new year 
came in, spoken at four meetings in 
January, all of them new places for 
woman suffrage talks, and February 
shows on the calendar six addresses 
on the place of women in modern life 
and government, all but one in equally 
new centers of influence for our gos- 
pel. The awakening in this subjeci is 
like the sudden appearance of the ef- 
fect of a deep ground-swell of thought 
and feeling. The horrified attention 
of women fixed on revelations of the 
traffic in womanhood; the enormous 
pressure toward political interest in- 
evitable as a result of the activity of 
women’s clubs in matters of public 
welfare; and the subtle influence of 


the new science of sociology (so far | 


hardly appreciated by woman suf- 
fragists themselves), which is forcing 
attention to women’s social value and 
power; all these are making us breath- 
less with striving to understand and 
to help in what is now become a mas- 
ter movement. 


In such a time how grateful all 
should be for the testimony of the 
clearsighted and courageous, such as 
your parents and Mr. Garrison, who 
did not need to wait to hear many 
voices appealing for justice to women, 
but at the first call of this new mes- 
sage of democracy answered with 
ready devotion. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The newspaper report that Mrs. 
Harriet Stanton Blatch had sailed for 
England was unfounded. 


Nearly every city of 5,000 popula- 
tion in the United States is planning 
for playground opportunities and su- 
pervision the coming summer.—Jour- 
nal of Education. 


There is great activity in New York. 
The various suffrage societies have 
established headquarters at Albany, 
and are getting ready for the hearing 
on March 9. 


Miss Blackwell's health has given 
out—owing to long-continued over- 
work, the doctor says—and she is or- 
dered to take rest-cure in bed for the 
next few weeks. The associate editors 
will bring out the paper. 


Let us be worthier of our friends, 
who trust us more than we dare to 
trust ourselves, and give them a bet- 
ter loyalty. Let us be worthier of our 
spiritual enemies, and give them a 
better battle-—Rev. John Kelman. 


Mrs. E. H. Harriman has given to 
the State of New York a forest park, 
near New York City, of 10,000 acres, 
nearly sixteen square miles, and a mil- 
lion dollars, the income of which will 
care for it. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s son was a 
candidate for Parliament at the recent 
election, on the Tory Ticket. His 
mother used her “indirect influence” 
to the utmost in his behalf, but he was 
not elected. 


The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Fernald of Old Orchard, Me., 
will regret to hear that their beautiful 
home was burned to the ground dur- 
ing their late absence in Florida. It 
is supposed that the fire was the work 
of an incendiary. 


The National Co-operative Shirt- 
waist and Neckwear Company, with 
an authorized capital of $100,000, has 
been incorporated at Trenton, N. J., 
by friends of the striking shirtwaist 
makers of New York and Philadelphia. 
The par value of the shares of stock 
is $1.00 each. 


Miss Anne Morgan, Mrs. Belmont 
and other influential women have 
promised that for a year to come they 
will buy only union-made shirtwaists. 
Miss Morgan limited her promise to 
those waists that she buys in this 
country. Many teachers and others 
are joining in the movement. 


Miss Helen Taft, daughter of the 
President, is a good horsewoman, and 
the winner of a scholarship which 
would enable her to continue her 
studies if she were thrown upon her 
own resources. Miss Taft has trav- 
eied round the world with her parents. 
She speaks French, and while at 
Manila learned Spanish. She is said 
to be an excellent cook. 


Eliza Calvert Hall, the author of the 
delightful “Aunt Jane of Kentucky” 
sketches, is the wife of Major William 
A. Obenchain, and lives in Bowling 
Green, Ky. The story that first made 
her famous went the rounds of the 
papers for two years, until it was 
finally accepted by the Cosmopolitan. 
It was written to aid in securing for 
the married women of Kentucky a 
right to their property and earnings. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has or- 
ganized a Woman Suffrage party for 
New York State. It wili question all 
candidates and work for the election 
of Assemblymen in favor of submit- 
ting a woman suffrage amendment. It 
has started as its organ, “The Wom- 


an Voter,’ which will be edited by 
Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Suffren and Mrs. 
O’Brion. 

Estelle E. Gibbs, a 14-year-old col- 


ored girl of Hoboken, N. J., received 
recently the first prize, a gold medal, 
at the graduating exercises of the Ho- 
boken public school pupils. She had 
the highest average of any public 
school pupil in the city—991-3 per 
cent. in six subjects. The medal was 
presented by Mayor Gonzales. There 
are 10,000 white pupils in the schools 
and only 15 negroes. Only 11 colored 
families live in Hoboken. BEstelle is 
the daughter of a Pullman car porter. 


The Boston School Committee, 
through its chairman, Mr. David A. 
Ellis, asks for $2,000,000, planning to 
tear down all the antiquated buildings, 
to eliminate all classes now being 
held in basements and other suitable 
quarters, and to make the maximum 
number of pupils for any one teacher 
44. Besides this, the Legislature will 
be asked to pass an experimental and 
temporary pension bill, with a perma- 
nent bill as the outcome; and a Dill 
will be introduced providing that the 
State assume the expense of both day 
and evening industrial schools. 








The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 13th 
and 27th. on February 10th and 24th, March 
10t «and 24th, at 4 p. m. 











SPEAKERS 

Gov. Shafroth of Colorado. Mr. Everitt 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rey. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mulliner. Mre.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
8. Wise. Mrs, Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col, George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street New York 





Orchestra Seats, 
ist Balcony Seats, 


$1.00 Each 
50c Each 














WOMEN INVESTORS. 





Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 

We have now two unusual proposi- 
tions, stock in which can be bought 
in large or small quantities. 

E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 





The strike of the girl shirt-waist 
makers in Philadelphia was settled 
early this week. The manufacturers 
are to take back all their former em- 
ployees without discrimination. But 
they are to be allowed time to read- 
just their factory facilities to enable 
them to reinstate their workers. 
Wages are to be adjusted by a com- 
mittee from each shop, who will con- 
fer with their respective employers. 
In case they fail of an agreement, the 
question will be submitted to the 
Board of Arbitration, whose decision 
will be final. The working hours are 
to be 521-2 hours a week, schedules 
to be agreed upon by the respective 
shop committees and their employers. 
There is to be no work after 1 P. M. 
on Saturdays, unless both the shop 
committee and employers agree. Fu- 
ture grievances are to be settled in the 
Same manner as the wage question. 
Three thousand girls were involved in 
the strike, which lasted eight weeks. 
Since the strike has been in progress 
many of the girls and their sympa- 
thizers have been arrested for picket- 
ing, and prominent society women and 
supporters of the woman _§ suffrage 
movement in Philadelphia have gone to 
their aid, paying the fines imposed on 
the prisoners and going bail for those 
held for court. 





HUMOROUS. 





“A bachelor,” says a Chicago school 
child’s composition, “is a man _ that 
smokes cigarettes, drinks, and stays 
out nights.”—Chicago Public. 





He: “We'd have won the football 
game if our captain hadn’t lost his 
head.” 

She: “Mercy! Was it so bad as 
that? I heard it was only an ear.”— 
Boston Transcript. 





Uncle Hiram: “That was a fine 
banquet the lumber exchange men had 
last night.” 

Eph: “No wonder. Sach guest 
was a board expert.”—Chicago Daily 
News. 

Isn’t every banqueter a bored ex- 
pert?—Journal of Education. 





“Sir, | wish to marry your daugh- 
ter.” 

The old man hesitated. “Hadn’t 
you better see her mother first?” he 
asked, gently. 

“I've seen her mother, and it 
doesn’t make any difference—I’m will- 
ing to take the chances!”—Puck. 





Mrs. Youngbride: “Mrs. Smith 
says there is lots of cream on her 
milk-bottles every morning. Why is 
there never any or yours?” 

The Milkman: “I’m too honest, 
lady, that’s why. I fills my bottles 
so full that there ain’t never no room 
left for cream.’”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





MISS M. 





The Red Glove Shop . 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 
and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 





















